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democracy and for two revolutions. Isaac Newton had
promulgated revolutionary theories in science; Handel
and Bach in music.
Yet few of these new ideas had penetrated the New
World. The early settlers were too busy clearing for-
ests, guarding their scalps from Indians, and trying to
establish themselves to pay much attention to what
went on along the frontiers of thought in Europe.
Books were few, magazines fewer, and no community
yet had a public library. Nor did anyone in this coun-
try care much about what went on in the Old World.
The Pilgrims and their successors had cut loose from in-
tolerable conditions there and were now working out
their own salvation here. All they wanted was to be
let alone. Their relations with England were none too
happy, but no one seriously thought of rebelling against
her. She was still the mother country to which they
were bound by family as well as by economic ties.
Ministers, Puritan and Anglican, were practically the
only educators. In New England Roger Williams and
the Mathers, Cotton and his son Increase, had thun-
dered the Puritan gospel. The Quakers had taken root
in various settlements between Virginia and Rhode
Island, and George Fox, their founder and leader, had
spent two years among them encouraging the faithful
and winning thousands of converts. But not even the
best of religious leaders had as yet done much thinking
along the social lines of Locke and Rousseau. Indi-
vidual rather than social salvation was the keynote of
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